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Kensington, 15th Feb. 1827. 
My Exce tient Frienps, 

I wave to announce to you, and 
to all those numerous political 
friends and supporters, who have 
shown so anxious a desire to see 
me in Parliament, that that object 
will not be accomplished at this 
time, owing to occurrences of 
which it is my duty now to give 
you the true history. When we 
promise to do a certain thing, it is 
understood that we mean, that we 
will do it if we live to the time of 
performance ; for, nobody would 
charge us with breach of promise 
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for dying before the arrival of the 
time necessary for doing the 
thing. We are also understood, 
in all such cases, to mean that 
we will perform what we promise, 
if nothing. intervene, of a nature 
such as for it to be wholly out ~ 
of our power fo resist. ; 
}way, my promises to you, that 
would set aside Grimshaw’s a 
turn, must have been understoodé.._ Mey. 
If, for instance, the Governmen,43 
had, since the Election at Pres 
ton, passed another Power-of- Int. 
prisonment Bill, such as they 
passed in the year 1817, I should © 57% 
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have got out of the country as 
quickly as possible, if I could 
have done it; and, of course, 
there would have been no attempt 
on my part to set aside the Pres- 
ton Election; yet, there would 
have been no breach of promise 
on my part; because something 
would have occurred, without any 
fault or instrumentality of mine, 
to take from me, without my con- 
sent and against my will, the 
power of fulfilling my promise. 
Such, I am now about to show, 
has been the cause of my being 
prevented from fulfilling the pro- 


mise made to you of setting aside 





the return of Grimshaw, and of} 


giving another sweating at least 
to the purses of Stanley and 
Wood. I shall have to give an 
account of conduct, and that, too, 
on the part of a man professing 
the sincerest of personal friend- 
ship, the purest of political prin- 
ciples, and the greatest anxiety 


for our success on this occasion; 


I shall have to give an account of 


conduct, on the part of a man 
thus professing; of conduct that 
will excite in you feelings, that 
you yourselves will be unable to 
“describe. In order to enable you 
clearly to understand the nature 
of this man’s conduct, and more 
particularly to make you perceive 
clearly, how it is that our great 


purpose has been defeated by that 
conduct, I must first beg your 
attention to the following facts : 

1. That in case of an Elec. 
‘ion Petition being presented to 
the House of Commons, the Pe- 
titioner is compelled by law to 
enter into certain recognizarices, 
with two sufficient sureties.—2. 
That the object of these recog- 
nizances is, to compel the Peti- 
lioner to prosecute his Petition 
before a Committee, to pay the 
expenses of any witnesses he may 
bring up, and, in case his Petition 
be voted frivolous and vexatious, 
to pay the costs of the persons 
against whom he _petitions.—3. 
That he shall, within a. certain 
number of days after present- 
ing his Petition, give in to the 
Speaker the names of the two 
men who are to be his sureties. 
—4. That the Speaker shall then 
appoint a day (within eight days 
of that time), for examining into 
the sufficiency of these sureties.— 
5. That when the Speaker has 
appointed the day for such exa- 
mination, the Petitioner shall give 
formal personal notice to the 
parties against whom he petitions, 
that the examination of the sure- 
ties is to take place on such a day, 
and this notice he is to give them 
in such time that there may be 





TWO CLEAR DAYS, betwee! 
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the time of giving them the notice 
and the time of examination.—6. 
That if the sureties be found to 
be insufficient, or, if they FAIL 
TO ATTEND to undergo the 
examination relative to their suffi- 
ciency, then, the Petitioner at 


TO PURSUE ANY FUR- 
THER THE PETITION, This 
is my case: one of my sureties 
failed me ; and it is now my bu- 
siness to inform you, and to inform 
all our friends, in every part of 
the country, who this man is, and 
precisely what he has done to de- 
feat our object. 

The man’s name is JOSEPH 
THOMPSON. The thing hav- 
ing been buzzed about, and people 
always being prone to imagine 
that they know something of the 
party that is mentioned: these 
circumstances have made several 
people to suppose, and even to 
ask me, whether the Thompson 
that people were talking about, 
was not Mr. CHARLES 
THOMPSON, whose case 
has been so frequently mentioned 
in the Register. It should, there- 
fore, be clearly understood, that 
this man: has no relationship and 
no acquaintanceship, that I know 
of, with Mr. Charles Thompson. 
This man’s name is Joseph Thomp- 
Son; he Kved at Hampstead, 
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lof late years, until last fall; he 
now lives in a new place, on Lord 
Holland’s estate, in this parish of 








Kensington, which place is called 
Addison Road. He has one son 





settled in Pennsylvania; he has a 


‘daughter married to a law-sta- 
once LOSES HIS RIGHT) 


tioner or something of that sort 
near Lincoln’s-Jnn, of the name of 
Duncombe; is a man of about 
seventy years of age, and, is pos- 
sessed of property of various sorts 
far beyond what would have been 
necessary to make him a good and 
sufficient surety in my case. 

This man had introduced him- 
self to me originally; the ac- 
quaintanceship began on his part ; 
it commenced, when I was in the 
King’s Bench, and by an act on 
his part, which showed the best of 
feelings and the best of principles. 
He gave me some money, with 
the greatest of apologies for the 
liberty he was taking, but observ- 
ing at the same time, that, as he 
thought that the public in general 
ought to compensate me for the 
sufferings | endured for the sake 
of that public, he, at any rate, was 
determined to discharge his duty. 
From that time I have known this 
man; was always happy to see 
him; went to see him as often as 
I could ; got him to come to my 
house as often’as I could prevail 
upon him to do it; was always 
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very much pleased with his con- | 
duct upon all occasions; always 
thought him a singularly sound 
and sensible man. 

When, therefore, I had to no- 
minate sureties; the first name 
that occurred to me, was that of 
my friend Mr. Walker ; and the 
next was that of Mr. Thompson, 
both twenty times more than suf- 
ficient in point of property; the 
first would have thought himseif 
neglected and slighted, if I had 
not put his name down ; the latter 
was chosen in preference to one of 
twenty or fifty others that I might 
have had, because he lived close 
by me; because I knew Mr. 
Walker would be staying at my 
house ; because we should be thus 
allon the same spot and be ready 
at any moment, and thus prevent 
the POSSIBILITY OF FAIL- 
URE, from any of those little ac- 
cidents which sometimes occur to 
prevent the accomplishment of 
great objects. 

Thus, by over-precaution ; yes, 
actually by taking ‘oo great care, 
by having this surety under my 
own roof as it were, all your hopes 
have been disappointed and all 
my labours thrown away. When 
the time came to nominate the 
sureties, before I gave in the name 
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ally, with a Gentleman, who was 
well acquainted with us both. In 
the presence of this Gentleman [ 
asked Thompson if he would be 
one of the sureties; I fully ex- 
plained to him the nature of the 
recognizances, and having done 
that, I said, ‘“* Now, Thompson, 
‘“ there are plenty of others ready 
“to do what I am asking you to 
“do: I ask you in preference, 
‘“* because you are upon the spot; 
“ but, if you have the smallest 
‘ objection in the world, say so 
‘* without the least scruple or hes! 
“tation; and, be assured, that 
‘‘ your objection will not be the 
‘* least in the world offensive to 
“me.” He said he had no ob- 
jection ; he said he would willingly 
and gladly be one of the sureties; 
he authorized me to give in his 
name accordingly ; and I did give 
in his name. All this took place 
in the presence of the Gentleman 
who accompanied me to Thomp- 
son’s house, and who is a Bar- 
rister. 

When this had been so firmly 
settled, all that remained for me 
to do was to give my notices to 
Grimshaw and his brother return- 
ing officers, and to Stanley and 
Wood. The Speaker had ap- 
pointed Thursday, the 14th of 








of Joseph Thompson, 1 went to 
his house, in company, accident- 


December, at one of the clock in 
the day, for the sureties to come 
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before the examiners at the House that, I should have had to expe- 
of Commons. I have observed |rience, in such a case, the benefit 
before, that the law required me| of one single expression of friend- 
to give notice to the opposite par-'ship, and that I should not have 
ties of the time for examining into | had to experience the full weight, 
the sufficiency of the sureties, 1) aye, and a little more than the full 
gave this notice accordingly ; on | ‘weight, of all that which *‘Justice,” 
Wood it was served in London, ‘and Justice not in good humour, 
on Stanley in his bed in Lanca- too, could have suggested. Never- 
shire, and on Grimshaw and his ‘theless, with all this duly impress- 
comrades at Preston. My mes-'ed upon my mind; giving my ad- 
senger who went for this purpose | versaries double credit for every 
into Lancashire, returned to Lon-|item on their side of the account, 
don on Sunday the 10th Decem- h was, on the 11th December, in 
ber; so that here we were, every |4he morning, firmly convinced 
thing prepared ; every step care-| that I should not fail, that I could 
fully taken ; my case was already not possibly fail, in setting aside 
drawn up; my testimony all ar-|the return of Grimshaw and his 
ranged regularly on paper; a comrades. In the evening of that 
complete MODEL of Grimshaw’s | same day, I wasas firmly convinced 
traps (such as would have been| that it came next to impossible, if 
sworn to, and produced in evi- | not quite impossible for me ever 
dence), had been constructed and | to get before a committee at all! 
was ready at my house: in short,|Some poet exclaims :—“ How 
I could, on Monday the 11th day|poor a thing may do a noble 
of December, have taken my case| office !"—In this case, how poor 
before a Committee, and have|a thing has defeated the honest 
obtained a decision in my favour, and honorable hopes and ex- 
or have made that Committee ap- pectations of hundreds of thou- 
pear before the public in colours|sands of sensible Englishmen! 
much more facile as a work of the| About five o’clock in the evéning 
imagination than convenient as a! of that day, a sort of blind verbal 
task for the pen, or at any rate| message reached me that Mr. 
for my pen. Thompson wished to speak to me 
I can believe in great Zengths,on| that night or next morning early ; 
certain occasions: 1 am not so mi-| I was engaged, and could not go ; 
serably stupid a dog’as to imagine, | but I sent my eldest son in my 
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stead. Thompson lives at about|the Friday before, and that his 
seven hundred yards from my |daughter had been into town, and 
house, so that my son was not|brought him the news on the Sa- 
long gone. He returned about |turday, and it seemed (he repeat- 
eight o'clock, with the following |ed) as if he were spoke to. My 
account, which I state from a pa-|son states, that he then observed 
per drawn up by him; which|to Thompson, that it was very 
paper corresponds exactly with) little for him to do; that a car. 
the report he made to me at the! riage Would be brought to take 
time, and to the truth of the state-| him dewn to the House of Com- 
ment contained in which be is}mons; that he would have only 
ready to make oath. His state-|t> hear his affidavit read, and to 
ment is this:—That in the even- | sign it; that he would be detained 
ing of the 1tth Dec. 1826, he|a very short space of time; that 
went to the house of this Joseph} the notices were now served in 
Thompson, whom he found at tea| Lancashire; that nothing was 
with two ladies ; that Thompson | wanting but his attendance, agree- 
said that he wished to speak with ably tohis engagement; that if he 
bim privately,on which the two la-| failed, it would be.a cruel disap- 
dies left the room; that Thompeon| pointment to me and to hundreds 
then began. by saying, that he! of thousands of others. My son 
could not be one of the sureties in| states, that he appeared totally 
the case of the Preston Election, | dead to all this ; but, that he then 
for that his brother was just dead, | said that he wanted to advise his 
that he was only a few years older | father to do the best thing that he 
than himself, that it seemed to could in this state of affairs. 
him that he himself was spoke to, | « Now you see,” said he, ‘‘ I can- 
that he had got a shake, that he} not go; that’s quite positive, 
was all of a tremble, and that he| ‘““and whether some money cant 
was altogether unfit to go out.—| ‘be got from them. They are 
My son slates, that, he observed |“ in a precious fright. 1 don't 
to Thompson, that he hoped he!‘ know what they don’t say of 
would be better by Thursday ; “me for promising your fa- 











ahat Thompson said he should not | 
be better by Thursday; that this 


was a great shake to him; that 
his brother had died suddenly on 





" been talking to him and telling 


“ther. My daughter was at 
“my son-in-law, Duncombe’, 
‘‘ on Saturday, and Dr. Lewis had 
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‘him that my name was posted 


“up in Westminster Hall. She 


“ says my son-in-law told Lewis 
“to come to me, as he could not 
“help it."—He went on to say 
that this Mr. Lewis was a relation 
of Wood.—‘* Well, sir,” said my 
son, “ but youshould have told my 
“ father before if you were afraid 


* of Wood.”—* I am not afraid of 


“ Wood,” said he; “but I think 
‘your father can get some mo- 
“ney from them to drop it alto- 
“gether, as they are in such 
“a way about it. Indeed I 
“ KNOW, that two or three hun- 
‘dred pounds could be got from 
“them.” He pronounced this 
“ T know” as if he had no manner 
of doubt upon the subject—My 
son told him, that he now under- 
stood him, but that he had not 
understood him when he had men- 
tioned money at the first. My 
son expressed his surprise that 
such a thought should have come 
into a man’s head. Thompson 
said, that he thought it right to 


mention, it, because, as he could | 


not fulfil his promise, he was 
ready to do the best he could. 
“What,” exclaimed my son, “take 
money!” “ Why,” said Thomp- 
son, “you know it is better than 
“ throwing good money after bad.” 
He added, that he did not think 
that the election could be set 





aside ; “ and,” said he, “‘ it would 
“be better to get a little money, 
“ than run the risk.” My son states 
that all this took place under great 
expression of impatience on bis 
part, and he wished Thompson 
good night several times, wanting 
to get away from him; but that 
Thompson still perseveged about 
getting some money from them, 
and said, that “he wished my 
“father to consider, whether he 
‘‘ might not, before they knew my 
‘father could not give the bail, get 


’ 


“some money from them ;” and, 


that, if he would consent to it, he 
would send for MR. LEWIS TO 
HIS HOUSE AND MAKE A 
COMPROMISE WITH HIM. 
My son concludes his statement 
in these words: “I should not 
“ omit to state that Mr. Thompson 
appeared perfectly well, or, at 
© least, as well as I had ever seen 
“him. I found him drinking tea, 


“eating, looking fresh-coloured, - 


‘and he spoke -with a sound 
@ voice.” “4 

After my son came home and 
made. his report to me I sent for 
the Gentleman who was present 
when Thompson made the promise 
and, indeed, entered into the nrost 
solemn engagement. He went to 
Thompsou, represented to him 
the horrid breach of faith of which 


he had beén guilty ; but he found 
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him perfeetly obdurate. Thus, 
then, my power of proceeding 
was completely put an end to. As 
to the REAL MOTIVES of this 
man, I shall not trouble you with 
any conjectures. I know Lewis 
to be a sort of crony of his. I 
dined with him once at his house 
at Hampstead. This Lewis has 
a brother who is a land-jobber in 
America. The Lewises come from 
Maidstone, I believe, or some- 
where there, and they are a sort 
of Whig patriots. In estimating 
Thompson’s conduct, particularly 
his motives, we must look at 
TIME, 

He made his premise to me on 
the 24th of November; and, he 
keeps his peace upon the subject, 
even afier the first petition, was, 
on acount of want of form in 
the proceedings, set aside, and 
another presented ; he keeps si- 
lence upon the subject, until 
the lith of December; and un- 
til it was absolytely impossible to 
avoid setting the petition aside 
if he withdrew his name! It was 
not until his daughter went into 
town, and held as it appears from 
my 8on’s narrative, a conlerence 
with Duncombe, the son-in-law, 
and others upon the subject, that 
Thompson changed his mind; 
but, observe, he took care not to 
change it, or at least, not to. com- 
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municate the change to me, until 
it became quite impossible for me 
to avoid having the Petition set 
aside. 

You, my good friends of Pres- 
ton, and my readers in general, 
will want nothing now to convince 
you, that I have done every thing 
in my power in order to fulfil my 
promise made to you; and that I 
had no more the power of pro- 
tecting my Petition, and your and 
my rights, against this fellow 
Thompson, than I have to pre- 
vent the frost from hardening the 
ground, or the snow from cover- 
ing it. No man upon earth can 
have protection against a fellow 
like this, in such a case. We 
cannot search hearts. Who would 
have believed, that a man, up- 
wards of seventy years of age, 
would, having voluntarily, and with 
all appearances of zeal, entered 
into such an engagement; who 
would have believed that such a 
man, so pledged, would have 
barefacedly broken his engage- 
ment; and, while he professed to 
fear that the hand of death was 
almost upon him; while, to use 
his own bugaboo slang, he was 
professing to believe that a super- 
natural agent had spoken to him 
to warn him of his death: who, 
my friends, would have believed, 
that such a man, thus aged, thus 
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being, thus feeling, thus profess- 
ing, thus expressing his expecta- 
tion of appearing shortly before 
his Maker or his Judge; who would 
have believed, that, being thus 
“all in atremble” of both body 
and soul, he would propose to be- 
come the negotiator, in order 
to obtain a sum of money from 
another man which was to be a 
compensation to me for his breach 
of promise ; and for the sake of 
which I was basely to betray your 
interests and those of my country ? 
Ohno! No man is to be expected 
to be on his guard against the 
heart that could conceive and en- 
tertain, the head that could orga- 
nize and the tongue that could 
give utterance to projects like this. 
I feel myself fully acquitted of all 
blame. Every man who knows 
him, would say that Thompson 
was a proper man to be chosen ; 
to be upon your guard, in such a 
case is utterly impossible. 
Inanother Register I shall have 
to speak to you upon owr future 
prospects; and of the means 
it will be necessary for us to put 
in motion, should it please God or 
the King or both, to give us 
another chance at working Stan- 
ley and Wood. Whatever they 


may do in Parliament, it shall be 


my business to take care that they 
do not get there for nothing.‘ In 
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the meanwhile, look at them, and 
see what they will do. We shall 
have rare sport before this day 
fifteen months, let the Parliament 
attempt to do what it may; and, 
my friends, he you well assured, 
that, before the end of that fifteen 
months, you will not be the only 
persons that will regret that I am 
not in Parliament. It is possible, 
and indeed it is probable, that it 
is much better for me, that the 
“ Thing” should work on a year 
or two longer before I have any 
thing actually to do with it, other- 
wise than with the pen. Some 
great change must take place in 
the course of a very few years; 
and you will see what a figure 
Stanley and Wood will cut when 
the hour of change comes. One 
thing I do believe ; and that is, 
that if I had been in the House, 
looking him in the face, our old 
anti-jacobin -assailant Canning, 
never would have made that 
speech, which is very likely to 
cost this country the expenses of 
of & decent war or two. I shall, 
in the course of a few weeks, re- 
sume and finish my little Work, 
entitled ‘ The -Poor Man's 
Friend ;” I shall cause to be dis- 
tributed gratis among you, three 
thousand three hundred of the 
future, as I have done of the past 
Numbers. I present it to you and 
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your children, as a mark of that} 
gratitude and affection with which 


f am, and shall always remain, 
Your faithful Friend, and 


Most obedient Servant, 


Wau. COBBETT. 





TO 
DR. FINN, 


Chairman of the OfConnell As- 


sociation, Dublin. 


. Kensington, 5th Feb. 1827. 
SiR, 


Havine more than nine months 
ago publicly expressed my anxious 
wish that the Society would for 
mercy’s sake drop all other mat- 
ters and amuse themselves with 
that very eniertaining occupation, 
playing at push-pin; having ac- 
tually sent cover half a pound of 
pins to the Seciety for this pur- 
pose, and that too by the hands of 
Mr. O'Dwyer, who has now ap- 
peared so conspicuously, and ] 
must say, rather ungratefully, upon 
the stage: this being the case, you 
will naturally conclude. that I 
must have seen, with unmixed sa- 
Ustaction, the result of y our “ in- 
tense deliberations ” and“ talented 
discussions” on the 10th instant; 


To Dr. 
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for, Sir, itis the absence of mis- 
chief that I am so anxious to see 


prevail in that luminous body; 


and, perhaps, next to the ancient 


and moral game of push-pin, no- 
thing in this world could be more 
harmless, than the pushing out of 
the Register. One more Num- 
ber, however, I should like you 
to receive; for, it is destined 
to contain that which must 
be most “intensely” admired by 
the association ; namely, a sort of 
Elegy, which appears to have 
been written on the borders of the 
Cotswold Hills, celebrating inone 
and the same breath, as it were, 
the nuptials and the death of that 
famous heap of brick-bats, the 
end of which the association s0 
“ intensely” lament. Pray, Si, 
receive the Register containing 
this poem, dedicated by me (the 
editor) to the “intense” associa- 
tion. 


With my best wishes, that, by 
some means or other, no matter 
what, you may keep your tongues 
still, 

I remain, 
Your most obedient, and 


Most humble Servant, 
W. COBBETT. 


‘ 








SCHEMES anv SCHEMERS. 


A.most all the schemers are 
either in Scotland or come’ from 
it. Sir John Sinclair has been a 
schemer these forty years, and he 
is a schemer yet. He recom- 
mends that the standard of gold 
should be lowered so as to make 
an ounce of gold pass for 5/. 
That is to say, he wishes 
three pounds seventeen shillings 
and tenpence halfpenny, to be 
converted ‘by Act of Parliament 
into five pounds; or, im other 
words, if any man owe me 5. of 
the present money, if any man 
owe me five sovereigns, this pretty 
pratiling Privy Councillor; this 


Tight honourable adviser of his Ma- 


jesty wants to compel me by Act 
of Parliament to receive three so- 
vereigns and 17s. 103d., instead 
of the five sovereigns! Oh, much 
injured Bedlam! much calum- 
niated mad-houses! no wonder 
that county asylums are wanted 
for the insane; if projects like 
these can come from Privy Coun- 
cillors. I say if such projects 
can come; for, God furbid that I 
should ‘think that this coin-clip- 


Ping, this gold-sweating, this so |. 
like a ‘Swindling project should 


4. 
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+have actually come from the 
Right Honourable Baronet. in 
question; whose great love for 
virtue, innocence, and simplicity, 
has been known throughout the 
world, ever since he prepared a 
straw pen for Lord Malmsbury to 
sign the treaty he was going to 
negotiate at Lisle with the Jaco- 
bin regicides of France. 1 fihd 
his project published in the Edin- 
burgh Observer of the 9th of this 
month, But, I have seen my name 
published and put to things I never 
wrote. I therefore acquit the 
privy councillor of having written 
this letter; but, there it is, and 
his name at the bottom of it; and 
it is pretty certain that there are 
some people, at any rate, in Scot- 
land, who really are mad enough 
to think of such a project being 
adopted. What will be done at 
last no man can tell. The sensi- 
ble people of Blackburn have, in 
their excellent petition, called for 
the true and only remedy; but, it 
is to be feared, that this remedy 
never will be thought of by those 
who have power, until it be too 
late. 





MR. CANNING. 
In spite of the consolation 
which the “master mini” of this 
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gentleman must have received, 
from the various epistles which I 
have, of late, done myself the 
honour to address to him, on the 
subject of his ‘‘ intense speech,” 


lately delivered in the House of 


all Houses; in spite of the still 
more flattering and more consoli- 
tary notice which has been taken 
of that speech in the various 
Courts upon the Continent; in 
spite of the puissant “ intense- 
ness of the master mind ”’ itself, 
we have reason to fear (if reason 
will ever suffer us to fear any 
thing that newspapers assert to be 
true), that in this case, as well as 
in so many others, though the 
spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. 
In short, and in plain words, that 
Mr. Canning is devilish sick ; 
though the Morning Chronicle 
tells us, that the “ Right Honour- 
able Secretary ” was dangerously 
ill one day, and the “ Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman ” was a great 
deal better the “next. As a 
man; as a lump of flesh and 
bones and skin, I cannot care any 
thing about Mr. Canning; -he 
cannot as such be more to me 
than any man that I see walk 
along the streets. As a man to 
render services tomy Country, | 
know that his*death would be no 
loss to us; but, ag an antagonist ; 
as aman that | should like to see 
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to live to see the workings of this 
system to their result; his life is 
in my eyes truly valuable; and, 
though I join not in the canting 
expressions of the newspapers, I 
verily believethat I am much more 
sincere than they in my expression 
of desire to see him restored to 
health. The lies that the newspa- 
pers tell us are so numerous, and so 
frequently proved to be lies, that 
we never can believe what they 
say. If we compare dates we shall 
find, that they now tell us, that he 
was dangerously ill at the time 
when, as they then told us, he had 
a slight touch of the gout. Ill he 
must be, and that in right earnest, 
or he would be here at this time, 
where things really seem to be 
going on as if there were no heads 
at all; and that, too, at a time 
when every man of any sense 
sees and declares that the country 
is beset by perils. 
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Tue list which I published last 
week, had some little inaccuracies 
init. It contained one repetition, 
and there was one omission which 
has now been supplied. The 
names were not so perfect as they 
ought to have been. I therefore 
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publish the list anew, and it now 


corresponds exactly with the num- | 


bers on the several bags put into 
the boxes. I, last week, published | 
my instructions for the sowing, as 
far down the list as the Red Ash 
inclusive. J shall now insert the 
list anew, and then I shall conti- 
nue my instructions or recom- 
mendations, relative to the sowing 
of all the seeds mentioned in the 
remaining part of the list. The 
Reader has been apprised, that 
the price of a box of seeds com- 
plete is 5].; that the boxes may 
be had at Fleet-street, or be sent 
to order to any part of the king- 
dom ; that nothing will be charged 
for box or booking at the coach- 
office, to which I will now add, 
that I can supply no Gentleman, 
who does not make application on 
or before the last day of March, 


FOREST TREES. 
No. 
19. Black Walnut. Juglans 


nigra. 
6. Occidental Plane. 
107. Ontario White Elm. 
7. Red Maple. Acer rubrum. 
31. Sagar. Maple. Acer Sac- 
charinum. 


8. Red Cedar. Juniperus vir- 
; giniana. 
9. White Cedar. Cupressus 
thioides. 


22. Black Wild Cherry. Ce- 
rasus Virginiana. 

10. Deciduous Cypress: Cu- 
pressus disticha. 
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$1. Larch. Larix. 

114. Carolinian Ash. Fraxinus 
platicarpa. 

116. Red Ash. Fraxinus tomen- 
tosa. 

17. White Beech. Fagus Syl- 
vestris. 

18. Red Beech. Fagus ferru- 
ginea. 

74. Bass Wood. Tilia Ameri- 
cana. 

‘14. White Birch. Betula po- 

ulicolia. . 

16. Black Birch. Betula leuta, 

118. Yellow Birch. Betula*lutea. 

88. Black Spruce. Abies nigra, 

101. Hemlock. Abies canadensis. 

92. White Pine. Pinus strobus. 

119. Hornbeam. Carpinus. 


SHRUBS: 

No. 

59. Carolina Allspice. Cary- 
ophytlus Aromaticus. 

62. Sumach. Rhus Carolini- 
anum. 

28. Ilex Casine. 

80. Ilex Dahoon. 

104. Callicarpa Americana.” 

87. Red bay. Laurus Caroli- 
niensis. 

97. Black Gum. Nyssa sylvatica. 

64. so te Glauca. Small 

agnolia or White Bay. 

65. Magnolia Tripetala. Um- 
brella tree. 

82. MagnoliaGrandiflora. Large 
Magnolia or Big Laurel. 

86. Pride of India. Melia aze- 
darach. 

43. Chionanthus. Snowdrop tree. 

61. Cornus Florida. Large fluw- 
ering Dogwood. _ 

77, Cornus Alba. 

109. Cornus Sirecea. 

111. Cornus Paniculata.. 

63. June Berry. Mespilus ar- 
borea. / : 
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39. Cratacgus. 

105. Pyrus Melanocarpa. 

106. Choke Cherry. Prunus vir- 
giniana. 

110, Viburnum lantana_ grandi- 
flora. 

112. Prunus depressa. 

57. Iron wood. Carpinus os- 
trya. 

55. Arbor vite. 
dentalis. 

75. Box thorn. Lycium. 

49. Cercis. Judas tree. 

11. Tupelo. Nyssa aquatica. 

90. Large Tupelo. N yssagrandi- 
dentata. 

89. Sour Tupelo. Nyssa capi- 
tata. 

45. Nettlewood. 
dentalis. 

115. Pyrus. Pear. 


Thuya Occi- 


Celtis occi- 


79. Georgia Bark. Pinckneya 
pubescens. 

117. Water Locust. Gleditsia 
monosperma. 

120. Sorel Tree. Andromeda 


Arborea. 

69. Gordonia Pubescens. Frank- 
linia, 

124. Gordonia lasyanthus. Lob- 
lolly Bay. 

35. Dwarf Rose Bay. Khodo- 

dendrum Maximum. 

123. Ever-green Andromeda. 

-36, Azalia. American Honey- 
suckle. 

121. Milocrium Ligustrium. Old 
man’s beard. 


AMERICAN SEEDS. 


- Continnation of the remarks on 
the Trees and Shrubs, the list of 
which was published in the last 
Register. 


“No. 17. ‘Wuire Beecn. (Fa- 
gus Sylvestris.) | 





No. 18. Rep Beecn. (Fagus 


| Ferruginea.) 


Every body knows the Beech 
tree and the Beech nut. These 
American Beeches differ from 
each other in appearance, and 
both differ from our Beech. They 
grow to a great height, and attain 
to ’a great size, as our Beech 
does. The merits of the timber, 
compared with those of our Beech, 
I do not know; I have no expe- 
rience upon the subject, and the 
books say nothing at all about the 
matter. As to the seed, it is ina 
very good state; perfectly sound ; 
and it is to be sown, with regard 
to time, and to every other thing, 
in the same manner as directed 
for No. 22; always bearing iu 
mind, that even in this roughish 
sort of sowing, the ground ought 
not to be in lumps; for, if it be 
hollow, and the seed not touched 
in every part by the mould, the 
seed will either not vegetate at all, 
or vegetate but feebly. 


No. 74. Bass Woop. (Tilia 
Americana.) Why the Yankees 
call this beautiful tree the Bass 
Wood 1 cannot tell. Tilia Ame- 
ricana means American lime ; and 
this is the Ameriean lime, grow- 
ing according to Michaux, and 
indeed, according to my own ob- 
servation, to the height of eighty 
or ninety feet, and. being in all 
respects, whether as to trunk, tim- 
ber, or leaf, very different from, 
and vastly superior to, the Euro- 
pean lime. The leaves are larger, 
and they. continue. bright ander 
the hot sun which tarns the Euro- 
pean lime quite brown., The 
trunk of the American lime is co- 
vered with a yery thick bark, 
which is worked by a certain pro- 
_ into ropes, which are in great 
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use in some parts of the country. 
The timber of this tree is used in 
the making of thin things, like the 
pannels of carriage bodies. Mi- 
chaux says, that the timber is not 
so good as that of the Tulip Tree 
for certain purposes; but, that, it 
is a very useful timber, and very 
much in use in and about Boston. 
The seed of this tree, of which I 
have put up about three hundred 
perhaps for each box, consists of a 
kernel, covered by a hardish shell, 
and that shell.covered by a grey 
thin pulp or coat, the whole form- 
ing a round bulk a little larger 
than the largest kind of marrow- 
fat pea. Having no experience 
to guide me, and the books, with 
their usual modest reserve, not 
thinking proper to take uponthem- 
selves the office of teaching me, | 
cannot say positively, whether this 
seed come up the first year, or lie 
two years inthe ground. I should 
think, that it would come up the first 
year. I recommend it to be sown, 
each seed about six inches from 
another, as early as the weather 
will permit ; and, as to manner of 
Sowing, preparation of the ground 
and all the rest, to follow the in- 
structions given with regard to 
Nos. 7 and 31. 


No. 14. Ware Bincu. (Be- 
tula populicolia.) 
No: 16. Brack Bircu. (Be- 
tula leuta.) | 


No. 118. Yerrow Birca. (Be- 
tula lutea.) 


These American Birches, like 
the Beeches, differ very conside- 
rably from eur Birch in size and 
Shape of leaf, in colour of leaf 
and wood, and also in shape of 
cone, which contains the seed. 
In all these respects they differ 
also materially trom each other, 
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presenting, in themselves, a ver 

pleasing variety. But they all 
differ from our Birch in another 
respect; namely, that they all 
grow, if left to themselves, up, 
with straight trunks, to lofty and 
stately trees. In the. north of, 
North America, they grow to a 
very great size, and with the 
straightest and finest trunk ima. 
ginable. Some years ago, there 
were some ships built of their 
timber at St. John’s in New | 
Brunswick. ‘The scheme did not 
answer, I believe, but the circume 
stance shows that it must be come 
mon for the Birch to attain to a 
very great size in that country. 
After contemplating the height 
and size of these trees, how one 
is astonished at beholding one of 
the seeds from which such an im- 
mense mass springs! The Birch 
seed is amongst the smallest, 
amongst the very smallest of the 
creation. It is a little thing not 
bigger than the point of a ping 
surrounded by a little web-like 
sort of wing. It is extremely 
difficult te raise Birch plants from 
seed. In general our Birches 
are obtained from the coppices, 
where sometimes they are found 
selfsown, and sometimes got from 
suckers. In this way, however, 
we cannot get the American 
Birches; and therefore we must 
endeavour to raise them from seed, 
which we assuredly can do if we 
take the necessary pains. As there 
are many of the shrub seeds which | 
ought to be sown in the same man- 
ner as the Birch, I will here give 
particular directions for the sowing 
of these very fine seeds; and then, 
I shall in future, in all cases w 

the same sort of sowing will, be 
proper, merely have to refer to 
these instructions jor. sowing the 
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seeds of the Birch. A small piece 
of ground will suffice for an im- 
mense number of plants. When 
they come dut of the ground they 
are hardly so big as a seedling 
lettuce when it comes out of the 
ground. The Birch plants will 
et to be about three inches high 
the first summer. A couple of hun- 
dreds of the plants may stand upon! 
a square fuot, so that fifty square 
feet might give you ten thousand 
lants. Now, a bed seventeen 
eet long and three feet wide, con- 
tains fifty-one square feet; and, 
according to the foregoing compu- | 
tation, this bed might yield you 
ten thousand plants of the Birch | 
tree. In order that you may make 





sure of the seed growing, you must 
sow that seed well. In the first’ 
place, the ground is to be well! 
and deeply. dug and finely broken. | 
After the bed is marked out, it is 
to be made as smooth as you can 


possibly make it with the spade, | 
picking out all stones and hard | 


umps. Then you are to sift some 
mould upon it through a fine wire 
sieve. ti n this bed of soft and 
fine mould, you are to sow the 
seed ; and, in order to prevent the 
seed from falling thick in some 
and thin in other parts, mix it 
well with fine sand or fine mould, 
and thus sow it over the bed. 
When you have done this, press 
the seed down upon the mould 
with the flat of your hand or with 
some ger 7 thing made for the 
urpose. aving pressed the 

seed clone down  * the’ soft 
mould, cover it with about a 
quarter of an inch of mould sitted 
equally fine, press this down also, 
and thus the seed, though so small, 
will be touched by the earth in ever 
of it; and, observe, that, it is 

or the want of this touching the 








seetls by the earth, that such mil- 
lions of small seeds perish. After 
having pressed down this quarter 
inch of fine mould upon the seed, 
put over the bed a quarter of aninch 
of the same mould. The bed must 
be protected, if possible, against 
heavy rains and against a hot sun, 
until the plants be up. When 
they have been up one fortnight 
they set sun and rain and every 
thing at defiance. The next year 
they are transplanted, They grow 
away at a surprising rate; and, 
without any exception, they are 
the hardiest of all the trees that [ 
know any thing of, and will flou- 
rish upon the poorest ground. 
The birch is found to flourish in 
America, where no other tree of 
any sort will grow; and in New 
Brunswick it is found growing, 
where there appears to be not one 


| particle of’ earth, nothing but 


rocks, which do not bear even 
moss. But, in its seed it is the 
most delicate of all trees that I 
ever heard of. 


No.88. Back Srruce. (Abies 
Nigra.) 
No. 101. Hemnocx. (Abies 


canadensis.) 


No. 92. Ware. Pine. (Pinus 
strobus.) 


These being all of the fir kind, 
every thing said about the sowing 
of the Larch (No. 81) applies to 
these. The seed is in the cone 
and must be got out in the usual 
way. The sun, or the heat ofa 
warm fire, is necessary to get the 
seed out of the cone. ° The Hem- 
lock is a most superb tree; and, 
as an ornamental tree, is worth 
any degree of pains that can be 


'y | bestowed upon it. The pines are 


so well known as to their outward 
figure and the character of their 
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respecting these ; but, I cannot 
lelp observing on the immense 
height of the White Pine. Its 
beauty as a tree is very great ; but 
its height is something quite sur- 
prising. Michaux has measured 
the stocks a hundred and fifty-four 
feet long. He says that they at- 
tain the height of one bundred and 
eighty feet, and he quotes from 
Belknap’s History an account of 
a White Pine, twenty-five feet 
round. So that this may be fairly 
considered as the loltiest tree of 
which we. have any knowledge ; 
but in 6ulk, taking in limbs, 
branches and all, it is still greatly 
inferior to the Occidental plane, 
No. 6 in the above list; and, let 
me here notice an error of the 
press, contained in the last -Re- 
giver. respecting the seed of the 

ecidental plane. I had written 
that the seed was a smaller and a 
more contemptibie looking thing 
than the pith of the most con- 
temptible OAT. The printer, or 
compositor, or press corrector, 
thinking, I suppose, that I must 
have told a lie, and being laudably 
anxious for the preservation of my 
character, put a “ K” instead of 
a “T;” thus making me, in my 
efforts to describe the smallness 
and contemptibleness of the seed 
of the Plane, most emphatically 
observe, that it was not so big as 
the smallest of oaks. The Black 
Spruce, I should observe, is called 
in New Brunswick and the other 
northern parts of America, Double 
Spruce. This is on account: of 
the thickness of its leaves. This 
is the tree that the spruce beer is 
made out of. When I was in 
New Brunswick, where 1 had, 
along with divers’ other worthy 
persons dressed in red coats, the 
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honour to serve his late Majesty 
of Jubilee memory; when I was 
thus happily situated, we used to 
call the branches of this tree 
** malt ;’’ we had an immense cop- 
per put up at the base of a rock, 
a little way raised abeve the high 
water mark of the sea; we used 
to go into the wood, which n 
just at the top of the rock, and 
ran back for hundreds of miles; 
we used to go into this wood, cut 
down the trees,‘ chop off the malt, 
bring it to the top of the rock and 
toss it down into the copper, with 
a great quantity of moss leaves 
and rabbish along with it. Then 
to assist the malt, we used to put 
in a certain number of galious (I 
forget how many), of that stuff 
which the Yankees call molasses, 
and which we in England call 
treacle. The trunks and limbs of 
the trees served us for fuel for the 
brewery. This precious matter 
we used to carry away in pork 
tubs with the heads out, and every 
gang of us had their own tub, 
standing on the outside of their 
barrack room door, to go and dip 
into. From this general store, 
the beverage was carried away in 
pots, pans, kettles, canteen bot- 
toms, cows’ horns stopped at one 
end with a cork ; famous drinking 
vessel. J have seen many a fel- 
low dip it out with his shoe and 
drink it upon the spot. \ Bat, after 
all, strange as the reader may 
think it, this was the best spruce 
beer that I ever tasted. It was 
as clear as wine; and even the 
rich people used to beg it of us to 


drink. So that | have rather a 


sehen affection for this Black 

pruce; though I must say that I 

recommend its cultivation only as 

att ornamental tree. We have, 

thank God a better sort of mals 
Q 
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here, and as to its timber, I be-| a covering atthe top. They may 
lieve it is worth nothing. be sown at any time in March, or 
early in April, This shrub is 

No. 119. Horwyasam. (Carpi-| very rare in England, though a 
nus Americana.) This tree has! thing which one would suppose 
much smaller leaves and muchj| every Gentleman would like to 
finer leaves than our Horn-| have in his gardens. The cause is, 
beam. Its seed is in a little hafd| 1 suppose, that it is raised by 
pointed pod, which comes at the| nurserymen, by layers and by 
bottom of a small leaf, which! cuttings, a process very tedious, 
appears to serve it as wings.| uncertain, and one that very sel- 
—Wheiher the seed of this tree | dom produces a thriving and free- 
come up the first year or not,| growing plant. The seeds that 
I cannot say; but 1 am inclined) | have put up in the boxes, will, 
to believe that itdoes not come up| ifthe reader rub one of them a 








the first year. It will be prudent, | 
therefore, to sow the seed just as_ 
if you expected it to come up the | 
first year; and, in short, to ma-| 


nage it in the manner recom- 


little in his fingers, convince him, 
that, though this is not the Allspice 
of Asia, it would serve instead of 
it, and that, too, in a way to de- 
ceive even the connoisseurs in 


mended for the Maples, Nos. 7] spices. The seed will not, how- 


and 31. Sowitin the same man- 
ner, and at the same depth, as 
you sow the Maples; and if you 
find the seed coming up very early | 
the year alier, protect the bed| 
against frosts. 





SHRUBS. 


No. 59. Carourmva ALtspice. 
(Caryophillus Aromaticus.) This 
is not the real Allspice called by 
this botanical name; but it is an 


ever, ripen in England, though 
the flowers are as fine here as in 
Americea. 


No. 62. Sumacu. (Rhus Caro- 
linianum), Most people know 
this plant, which is generally pro- 
pagated here from suckers. The 
seed is contained in a little red 
pulpy pod. If you rub the: pulp 
away, you will find a little flat 
brown seed, which, I believe, does 





Allspice, and itis aromatic. The 
plant is a shrub which rises some- 
times to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. It bears a purple. flower, 
very much like that of a plant of the 
climatis kind, which is called the 
Virgin’s Bower; and this flower, 
only one single flower, will com 

municate its odour to a whole room 
of moderate size. The seed is a 
kernel, in a not very hard shell, 
about the size of a wild cherry- 
Stone. These seeds should be 
sown in the manner directed for 
No. 6, with.a litile more earth as 


not come up the first year. [am 
not sure of this ; and therefore the 
best way will be to proceed, as to 
time and manner of sowing, pre- 
cisely as in the case of the Nos. 7 
and 31. 


No. 28. Inex Castner. 
No, 80. ILex Danoon. 


_ These are two different sorts of 
American holly, One has smooth 
leaves, which leaves are large, too, 
and the other small and prickly 
leaves, Both differ from our hol- 
lies, and both of them grow much 
haa The seed is a little pulpy 
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thing, pretty much like that of our 
holly, and, likeit, lies in the ground 
to the second year. 1! would re- 
commend these seeds to be dealt 
with in precisely the same man- 
ner as that of the red cedar, No. 8. 
These are famous trees for shelter 
to houses, gardens or yards; and 
therefore they are worth a great 
deal of pains to get them. 


No. 104. Catrrcarra AmeRt- 
cana, This is a low flowering 
shrub, very handsome and very 
rare, There is a portrait of a limb 
or branch of this shrub in Cates- 
bey’s Natural History of Carola. 
Leaf, flower and fruit, all is very 
beautiful, and very curious. Fifty 
or sixty plants must be as many 
as any gentleman can ever want. 
Ihave put up seeds sufficient I dare 
say for four times that quantity. 
This is too small an affair to be 
committed to the natural ground, 
in beds. I would recommend to 
others what I shall do myself; 
namely, fill some broad top pots 
to within two. inches .of the top, 
with some fine mould ; then, sup- 
pose that earth a bed, put half an 
inch of very finemould upon it, rub 
the seed out of the pods and put 
them upon that mould, then press 
down mould and all together with 

something very smooth; and pro- 
eed to finish the covering or top- 
ping up in precisely the same man- 
ner which has been recommended 
for the sowing of the Birch. The 
pots may, if you have such ‘a 
he e plunged into a gentle 
hot-bed, until the seeds be op, 
taking great care to give pleny of 
air the moment you see the plants 
appear. The pots may afterwards 
be brought out and partly’sunk 
in the earth, So that can be 
shaded in very ‘hot, and sheltered 
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in very wet weather. They may 
be thus taken care of until the 
next spring, when they may be 
planted out perhaps into some 
rich and sheltered spot, til they 
become big enough to be put out 
to where they are to grow and to 


blow. It will be advisable to 
screen them a )ittle from the frost 
during the first winter, and per- 


haps during the second. 


No. 87. Rev Bay. (Laurus 
Caroliniensis.) Michaur tells us 
that this Laurel rises sometimes 
to sixty or seventy feet high, and 
has a trunk from fifteen ta twenty 
inches in diameter ; that is to say, 
four or five feet round. Nothing 
more need be said in order to in- 
dyce every one to wish to possess 
some of these trees ; and the pains 
which my eae has taken 
to get the seed, surpass 
thing except my thanks to him for 
those pains. The seed is a prett 
large berry. It is rather soft, 
and requires great attention in the 
preserving of it and’in bringing it 
hither. I beg the reader to look 
back and pay particular attention 
to my advice as to the sowing of 
No. 6, and then to sow the 
Bay in the same manner, with a 
little more earth upon the top. 
But, it is so very desirable not to 
miss getting a few at least of these 
trees (for tree and not shrub it 
ought to be called), chat 1 would 
recommend the putting of a few 
of the seeds into pots, treated in 
the same manner as is recom- 
mended as to the pots of the Calis 
carpa Americana. Pree. 


No. 97. Brack Guat. (Nyssa 
semen This shrub also} 
: says, rises sometimes 


to 
the height seventy feet; 
Q 2 
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and is four or five feet round the) 


bottom o ithe stem. The seed is 
an oblong stone covered by a blue 
looking pulp. I should think that 
to a certainty this seed will not 
come up the first year. Itis of 
the same species as the Tupelos; 
and I know from experience that 
they do not come up till the se- 
cond spring. 1 would, therefore, 
recommend this seed to be treated 
in the same manner that I have 
pointed out for the Red Cedar ; 
or, in the same manner I have 
recommended for the Sugar 
Maple. 


No. 64. Macnouta Grauca. 

No. 65. Macnouia Trieetata. 

No. 82. Macnouira Granpi- 
FLORA. 


These are well known to be 
amongst the finest plants in the 
world. It is very rare that the 
latter sortis seen in England higher 
than about twenty or thirty feet, 
and then againsta house. Mi- 
chaux tells us that the grandi- 
flora rises in America to the 
height of eighty or ninety feet; 
and | have not the smallest doubt, 
that if these trees were commonly 
raised from seed in England, we 
should see them as fine here as 
they are in Carolina, and in many 

of the United States. The 
agnolia Glaaca, which, taking 
smell and all together, is the finest 
of the three, flourishes here and 
there in all parts of the United 
States, from Florida to Canada. 
The great cause of our having 
them poor things in England is, 
their being raised from layers ; 
and their being so scarce after all. 
You never see fine trees or plants 
of any sort unless they become 
somewhat plentiful in a country, 
and get into numerous hands. I 
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have but very few seeds of the 

Magnolia Tripetala, but of the 
others a sufficient quantity, They 
are, however, necessarily few in 
number; because it requires a 
great space of matter to preserve 
them in, and they must not be 
suffered to be exposed to get too 
dry. Pretty women are sometimes 
ticklish enough, but the most tick- 
lish of them are not more ticklish 
than these seeds: too dry, they 
shrivel : too wet, they rot. I have 
got them safe here ; but not with- 
out infinite pains and astonishing 
good luck into the bargain. As to 
the sowing of the seed, the time 
is, as soon as the ground is 
dry enough to sift: the manner, 
that recommended for Nox 6, with 
a little more earth on the top; 
but, the Magnolias are amongst 
those things which pught to be 
honored by being sown in pots as 
above mealouse in thé case of 
the Callicarpa Americana. Above 
all things the seeds ought to be 
well pressed into the soft mould. 


No. 86. Prine of Inp1a (Meha 

zedarach). This is certainly 
one of the finest flowering shrubs, 
or rather flowering. trees, in the 
world. J donot believe that there 
is one of them in England. The 
description of this tree, as given 
by Michaux, is so interesting, 
that I shall here copy it entire 
from his American Syiva.— 
“ This tree is a native of Persia. 
‘“‘ For the beauty of its flowers 
“‘ and the elegance of its foliage, 
* it has long been in uest 10 
‘* southern climates for embellish- 
“‘ ing towns and adorning the en- 
“ virons of dwellings. It is pro- 
“ pagated for this purpose in In- 
“ dia, in the Isles of France 


‘* Bourbon, in Syria, Spain, Por- 
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“tugal, Italy; and the southern 
* departments of France. Inthe 
** New World it is found in seve- 
“ral towns of the West Indies 
* and of South America; and on 
‘“« the Northern Continent it is so 
“ abundant and so easily multi- 
‘“ plied in the maritime parts of 
‘the Southern States, as to be 
“ ranked among their natural pro- 
* ductions, This claim upon our 
* attention is enforced by the va- 
** Juable properties of its bark and 
“ of its wood. The Pride of In- 
* dia rises to the height of thirty 


** or forty feet, with a diameter of 


“ fifteen or twenty inches; but 
‘‘ when standing alone, it usually 
** rests at a smaller elevation, and 
“ diffuses itself into a spacious 
“summit. Its leaves are of: a 
“ dark green colour, large, dou- 
‘bly pinnate, and composed of 
** smooth acuminate, denticulated 
** Jeaflets. The lilac flowers, 
“which form axillary.clusters at 
** the extremity of the branches, 
** produce a fine effect, and exhale 
“a delicious odour. The ripe 
“seeds are large, round, and 
* yellowish ; they are sought with 
“ avidity by certain birds, parti- 
* cularly by the red-breasts, in 
“their annual migration to the 
“south, which, after gorging 
“themselves immoderately, are 
** sometimes found stupified by its 
* nareotic power. The venomous 
principle which resides in this 

tree is taken notice of by 
bad Avicenna, an Arabian Phy- 
* sician, who flourished about the 
ms year 980. In Persia the itch 
* is cured with an ointment made 
. by pounding its leaves with 
_ lard.—The ride of India pros- 
,, Pers ina dry and sandy soil, 
_, Bod magnificent stocks are seen 

in the streets of Charleston and 





** Savannah, Its foliage, whic 

“ as well as the flowers, 1s deve- 
“loped early ‘in the spring, 
* affords a delighttul refreshment 
** to the eye, and yields a shelter 
“from the fervour of the sun 
“ during the intemperate season. 
** It grows with such rapidity, that 
“from the seed it attams the 
“height of 12 or 15 feet in four 
‘“‘ years, This surprising vege- 
“tation is chiefly remarked in 
“ stocks less than ten years of 
“age, in which the concentrical 
‘ circles are more distant than in 


“any other tree. Like the Locust, ' 


“it possesses the valuable pro- 
‘“‘ perty of converting its sap into 
“ perfect wood in the earliest 
“ stages of its growth; a stock, 
“ 6 inches in diameter, has only 
‘* an inch of sap,and consequently 
‘‘ may be employed almost entire. 
“ The wood is of a reddish co- 
“ Jour, and is similarly organized 
* with that of the Ash; it receives 
“a less brilliant polish than the 
“ Red Bay, the Wild Cherry, the 
‘“ Maple, and the Sweet Gum ; 
but this defect is unimportant in 
‘‘a country which possesses the 
‘ species just mentioned, and can 
‘‘ easily procure mahogany. The 
“ Pride of India is sufficiently 
“durable and strong to be useful 
“ in building, and it will probably 
“ be found adapted to various 
‘‘ mechanical uses ; it has already 
“been employed for pullies, 
which, in Rarepe, are made of 
Elm, and in America of Ash.” 
“ This succinct description de- 
“* serves attention in the sou 
‘‘ parts of North America, and in 
** those countries of Europe where 
the Pride of India is considered 
“ asan ornamental rather than as 
“an usefultree. Fields exhausted 
* by cultivation and abandoned, 
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“might be profitably covered 
“ with it.” 

The seed of this tree agrees of 
course with the description of 
Michaux. The purchaser will 
find it to be about the size, and 
very much like the White Sloe. 
First there is a spongy pulp; that 
taken off, you have a shell about 
the size of a very large marrow- 
at pea: break the shell, and you 
have a kernel, which produces the 
tree. Michaux, who is very full 
as to his description of what the 
thing is after it has become a tree, 
seems to have forgotten that those 
whom he wished to propagate it, 
might want to know something 
about the manner of causing this 
seed to become a tree. So that 
all that I can do is to guess at it, 
and to say how I intend to manage 
the seed I intend to sow. I shall 
sow, as soon as the ground will 
work well in March, a little bed 
in the same manner as described 
for the sowing of No. 6 (Occiden- 
tal Plane); only puiting about 
half an inch more of earth upon 
the top ; but I shall also sow some 
im pots, and manage the pots as 
directed for the Magnolias and 
the Callicarpa. 


No. 43. Curonanravs. (The 
Snowdrop, or Fringe Tree.)— 
There are very few of this shrub 
in England ; but its reputation is 
very widely spread. ft is a beau- 
tiful shrub, and, with care, not 
difficult to raise. In this country 
1 believe it is raised from layers ; 
but here we have the seed. Mil- 
ler, in speaking of this seed, ways, 
that it will not come up till the 
second year. # will give a history 
of my experience, and thén the 
reader will know y well what 
be ougtit to do. 


this sort of seed Jast April. I did 
not expect it to come up until next 
April, or thereabouts ; but, a few 
daysago,( Feb.1. after the last frost, 
and before the present frost, | went 
to the bed with an intention of 
moving the earth with my knife, 
in order to see what condition the 
seeds were in; whether the hard 
shell was beginning to dissolve, or 
how it was. To my gréat asto- 
nishment, I found that the seeds 
were actually coming up very 
thickly ; that many of them had 
come up previous to the former 
frost, and had been destroyed by 
‘that frost, and I concluded that 
another such a frost would de- 
stroy the whole. I immediately took 
precautions to prevent this, and I 
expect my bed to make a very 
decent appearance by the midile 
of April. Now, therefore, my 
opinion is, that if these seeds be 
sown in March, or earlier, they 
| may possibly come up the first 
year; and, if they do not,the sower 
ought to take special eare to pro- 
'tect them if they-should come up 
before the month of April in the 
second year. The manner of 
sowing is that recommended for 
the Occidental Plane, with about 
an inch more of mould at the top, 
and with good hard pressing down. 


No. 61. Cornus. Fiorips 
(Large flowering Dogwood). 
io. 77. Corwus ALBa. 
No. 109, Cornus Sigecka. 
No. 11d. Corxus Panseunat» 


I have never seen, that’ I know 
of, any of these sorts, except tle 
first, of the plants of which 4 have 
sold several this year. Michaur 
classes this tree amongst the forest 
trees of America. In speaking of 
ithe says, as’ I said of it in the 











sowed a bed of | Register ; namely, that its flowers 
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come out in full before there is the 
appearance of a leaf on any other 
tree. He says the flowers are 


collected in “ bunches which are. 


“ surrounded with a very large 
‘involucre, composed of four 
‘‘ white floral leaves, sometimes 
“inclining to violet. This fine 
‘‘involucre constitutes all the 
‘ beauty of the flowers, which are 
“very numerous, and which, in 
“their season, robe the tree in 
“ white, like a full blown apple 
“tree, and render it one of the 
‘« fairest ornaments of the Ameri- 
* can forests,” The leayes die in 
the autumn of a deep red colour 
rather inclining to black; and they 
hang on pretty nearly throughout 
the winter ; for, the few plants that 
I have now left, though seedlings, 
have had their Jeaves all on until 
within these ten days, and they 
have some of their leaves on yet. 
Of all the plagues of my life of 
this sort,the seeds of this shrub 
have been the greatest., I was 
struck with the beauty of the tree, 
when I was last in America; I 
resolved to make them pretty com- 
mon in England if I could, I 
began to sow the seed in 1822: I 
proved that the seed was good by 
reaking it with a hammer; and 
Vhad no idea that the wretches la 
sulking two years in the ground ; till, 
by mere accident I took some earth 
which had been upon a hot bed, 
where some of these seeds had 
been sown (for I tried ‘the effect 
of artificial heat upon them); I 
took some of this earth to put into 
gw to plant some tuberoses in. 
planted the tuberoses,. and up 
came the Coraus Floridas. 1 
now found that-I_ had been living 
in the “ dark, ;” light broke 
in upon me as from those lumi- 
hous pages which issue from the 


| 
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office of the Edinburgh Review. 
In the April before the last I 
sowed a_ bed of these seeds, and 
last April up they came. So that 
here 
experience for my guide. I shall 
sow, and J] recommend others 
to sow, all these four sorts of 


seeds in precisely the same mane | 


ner, and with the same atten- 
tions and precautions that I have 
pointed out with regard to the Su- 
gar Maple. There are much finer 
shrubs than the Cornus Florida; 
but it blows in that season of the 
year which would make it one of 
the fairest ornaments of our plant- 
ations; and, which is a circum- 
stance by no means to be over- 
looked, it is never seen so lofty 
and in a more thriving state than 
under the shade of loftier trees. 
Of the other three sorts, as I said 
before, I know nothing; but L 
have put up enough of the seeds 
of the Cornus Florida to furnish 
plants enough for any gentleman 
in England. 


No. 63, June Berry. (Mes- 
pilus Arborea.) This flowering 
tree reaches, Michaux says, to 
the height of thirty or forty feet, 


and has a trunk two or three feet 


round. Its wood ‘is of a pure 
white, and has no difference be- 
tween the heart and the “D It 
sends out large bunches of flowers, 
early in the spring; not a great 
deal Jess early than the Cornus 
Florida. It bearsa fruit resembling 
that of the red currant, and about 
the same size as our red currants, 
which fruit. is sold in the markets 


of America early in June: hence 


the vulgar name of June Berr 


This is avery fine and shri b 
of which.I never saw or heard of, 


one in England. As {never had. 


have pretty dear bought - 
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any of the seed hefore, I cannot 
tell whether it come up the first 
or second year; but I imagine that 
it comes up the first year, like the 
wild cherry, if sown early enough. 
I recommend it to be sown and in 
all respects treated as the seed of 
the Sugar Maple. 


No. 39. Crarazcus. Thisisone 
of the American White-Thorns. 
There are several of them, all 
differing very considerably from 
ours, and, in general, having more 
than one seed in each pod or haw. 
Our own white-thorn stones do 
not come up the first year ; neither 
do these of America. The seeds 
ought to be preserved to the se- 
cond year like those of the red 
cedar mentioned above. The 
best way is, to put the seeds to- 
gether with a pretty large propor- 
tion of earth into a flower-pot, and 
sink that flower-pot into the ground 
to the usual depth, that is to say, 
just leaving the rim above ground, 

t the seed remain thus during 
this spring and next summer, and 
sow it in any dry weather that you 
find about October or November. 
The plants will come up next 
spring, and when they come they 
are very hardy. 





No. 105. Pyxus Metanocar- 
ra. Why they call this a Pear 
I cannot tell. The vulgar name 
in America is choke berry. It is 
not a very large flowering. shrub. 
Each berry contains several seeds 
about the size of the seed of the 
Cress; and, it ought to be sown 
at the time and in the manner 
directed for No. 6. 


No. 106. Caroxe Cuerry 
(Prunus Virginiana). This is a 


pretty high shrub; with beautiful 
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and abundant blossoms. early in 
the year; and the seed is to be 
treated precisely like that of the 
Black Wild Cherry, No. 22 in 
this list. 


No. 110. VisurnuM LANTANA 
GraNpircora. The Americans 
call this Hobble Bush. There 
are very few seeds of this sort. 
The seed is, a kernel in a little 
shell, to be sown in the same man- 
ner as the Wild Black Cherry, 
No. 22. 


No. 112. Prunus pepressa, 
vulgarly called Sand Cherries. It 
blows in May (it would blow in 
April in England), and_ bears 
great quantities of white blossoms. 
It is to be treated in the same 


manner as the Black Cherry, 
No. 22. 


No. 57. Tron Woon (Carpinus 
Ostrya). The seed of the Iron 
Wood I know by experience lies 
in the ground until the second 
year. 1 know of no means of 
bringing it up the first year, and 
would therefore treat. it as I just 
directed with regard to the seed 
of the Crataegus, The Iron Wood 
gets to be a largish tree. Michauz 
speaks of it as being sometimes 
forty feet high and four feet round 
the trunk. The timber is perfectly 
white, very compact, fine grain, 
and heavy. It is used for devers. 
And he says that it is very good 
for mill-cogs, mallets, and any 
purposes where great hardness 18 
wanted and where great bulk in 
the wood is not required. 


No. 55. Anson Vira. (Tieve 
Occidentalis). Whether this be 1 
common Arbor Vitse or not I do 
not know. Michauz says that it 





| 
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gets to be forty-five or fifty feet 
high. Its seed is contained in 
little cones, some of which will be 
found in the bag No. 55. The 


seeds must be got out in the usual 


way in which seed is got out of 
cones, and sown at the same time 
and in the same manner as direct- 
ed for the Zarch, No. 81, with a 
little more care, if possible; be- 
cause the seed is smaller and more 
delicate than that of the larch. | 


No. 75. Box Tuory. (Lycium.) 
The seed of this beautiful shrub 
isa large oft kernel in rather a 
soft shell. Sown in the manner of 
the Wild Black Cherry it will 
come up the first year. 


No. 49. Cercis. (Judas tree.) 
This shrub is pretty well known; 
but still it is rare, on account of 
its being raised generally by layers 
or cuttings, which prevents it from 
getting to is natural height. There 
are two or three hundred of the 
seeds of this shrub (in the pods) 
put up in each box. The best 
way of sowing them is, to lay down 
the pods flat upon the ground at 
about a foot er a foot and half 
apart, press them well down, then 
proceed as in the case of No. 6, 
only putting on a little more earth 
at top. Sow in fine weather in 
March, and every seed will bea 
little tree by the’ month of Sep- 
tember. | 


No. 11. Turxxo. (Nyssa Aqua- 
fica.) 
No. 89. Sour Turruo. (Nysse 
a . 
0. 90. Lance Turexo. (Nyssa 
grandidentata.) 


These I have called sbrubs, 
though Michaux numbers them 
amongst the forest trees of Ame- 


irica. The first, he says, attains 


the height of from forty to forty- 
five feet, the second does not rise 
quite so high; but the large Tu- 
elo, he says, sometimes attains the 
eight of seventy or eighty feet. 
From the colour of the wood, of 
the leaves and of the fruit, these, 
especially when they attain a 
great beight, must be all very 
beautiful trees. The fruit of the 
Sour Tupelo is red, and that of 
the others a deep purple. The 
flowers are not remarkably fine 
but in great abundance. The 
seed very much resembles that of 
the Cornus Florida. It appears 
to be as hard as a bit of iron; I 
know from experience, that it 
does not come up till the second 
year, and I recommend it fo be 
treated in the same manner that 
I have recommended with re- 
gard to the seeds of the Cornus 
Florida, No. 61. It has been re- 
marked by Michaux, that though 
these trees flourish best in wet 
situations in America, they do not 
require such situations in Europe, 
where the climate is more humid, 
and this must be particularly the 
case then with regard to England. 
No. 45. Nerriewoop. (Celtis 
Occidentalis.) Michaux calls this 
the American Nettle tree. He 
says, that it sometimes rises to the 
height of 60 or 70 feet, with a 
trunk five feet round. He says, 
that the wood is hard, compact, 
supple, and tenacious; that it 
makes excellent hoops, whip- 
stocks, and ramrods; and ie 
wheelwrights used it for shafts. 
This tree is very rare in ev 
part of America. The Fre 
called it Bois inconnu. It is found 
only here and there a tree, and 
my corres t writes to me to 
say he obtainéd the seeds with 
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pear. 


white flowers early in the spring, 
which are followed by a little 
sweet berry of a dull red colour, 
which berry, if sown at the same 
time, and in the same manner as 
directed for No. 6, will produce a 
tree a foot high by the month of 
September. 


No. 115. Pyaus. That is to 


say, Pear; and this is a pear, of 


which I can find no account in 
any of the books. [It is a litile 
red thing, a little larger than the 
largest of marrowfat peas; but, 
it is to all intents and purposes a 
It has a tail like a pear; 
ithas a pulp like a pear; it has 
an eye like a pear; its shape 
is precisely that of a bergamot 
pear; it has pips exactly like 
those of a pear. My corre- 
spondent tells me, that this sort 
of shrub is exceedingly rare. 
The seed ought to be squeezed out 
of the pulp, and sown in the man- 
ner directed for No.6. The seeds 
will come up in May, and be little 
trees in September. 


79. Georcia park. (Pinck- 
neya pubescens.) This is one of the 
most beautiful shrubs in the 
world. Itappears to have been not 
at all known to Miller, and I have 


never seen or heard of a plant of 


it being in England. The younger 
Michaux representsit, and perhaps 
truly, as having been discovered 
by his ‘father, long since the 
“daughter” quarrelled with the 
“ mother.” He named it after 
Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina, 
who had in Michaux’s eyes the 
merit of being very partial to 
France. Dr. Barton, in his 
American Flora, gives us this 
flower in full bloom; and a most 
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infinite difficulty. It bears small 





magnificent flower itis. Before] 
speak of the seed and the manner 
of sowing, I must do this fine shrab 
the justice to copy what Michaux 
has said about it—* This tree, still 
‘‘ more interesting by the proper- 
‘* ties of its bark, than by the ele- 
“ gance of its flowers and of its 
‘« foliage, is indigenous to the most 
‘southern parts of the United 





“ States; probably it grows also 
|“ in the two Floridas and in Lower 
Louisiana. My father found it 
‘the first time in 1791, on the 
c banks of the St. Mary. He 
“carried seeds and plants to 
'* Charleston, and planted them 
“in a garden which he possessed 
“near the city. Though en- 
“trusted on an ungrateful soil, 
‘“‘ they succeeded so well, that in 
‘* 1807 I found several of them 
“25 feet high and seven or 
‘* eight inches in diameter ; which 
‘proves that the vegetation of 
‘‘ this tree does not require a very 
“warm climate, nor a very sub- 
“stantial soil. With a great 
affinity to the Cinchona, which 
‘* yields the Peruvian bark, my fa- 
‘ther discerned intheGeorgia bark 
‘sufficient difference, to distin- 
‘* guish it as anew genus. In testi- 
“ mony of his gratitudeand respect, 
“* he consecrated itto Chas. Cotes- 
“ worth Pinckney, an enlightened 
* patron of the arts and sciences, 
“from whom my father and my- 
“self, during our residence in 
* South Carolina, received multi- 
“ plied proofs of benevolence and 
“ esteem.—The Georgia Bark is 
“a low tree, dividing itself into 
numerous branches, and rarely 
‘ exceeding the height of 25 feet, 
‘and the diameter of five or six 
“ inches at the base. A cool and 
shady exposure 

“most favourable to is growth. 
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“ Its leaves are opposite, four or 
« five inches long, of a light green 
“colour, and downy underneath, 
“as are also the shoots to which 
« they are attached. The flowers, 
‘‘ which are white, with longitudi- 
“ nal rose-coloured. stripes, are 
“ pretty large, and are collected 
“in beautiful panicles at the ex- 
“ tremity of the branches. Each 
“flower is accompanied by a 
*‘ floral leaf, bordered with rose- 
“colour near the upper edge. 
‘The capsules are round, and 
“ compressed in the middle, and 
‘stored with a great number of 
“small winged seeds. —- The 
“wood of the Georgia Bark is 
“ soft, and unfit for use in the 
“arts; but its bark is extremely 
“ bitter, and appears to partake 
“‘ of the febrifuge virtues of the 
‘** Cinchona,-or the inhabitants of 
‘the southern parts of Georgia 
“ employ it successfully in the m- 
“ termitting fevers which, during 
‘‘ the latter part of summer and 
“the autumn, prevail in the 
“ Southern States. A handful of 
“the bark is boiled in a quart of 
“* water till the liquid is reduced 
‘“* one-half, and the infusion is 
** administered to thesick. From 
“the properties of its bark the 
‘ Pinckneya has taken the name 
“of Georgia Bark. It is to be 
“wished that some intelligent 
‘* physician would examine _ 
“* properties with care, and indi- 
“ cate with accuracy the manner 
“of employing this indigenous 
“ remedy, the effects to be 
“ expected fromit; the tree which 
“* produces it so nearly resembles 
“the Peruvian vegeiabje, that 
4 we neon have included 

m m same genus.” — 
The seed of this five shrub 
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contained in Au pod, somewhat 
resembling t of a . 
Each pod contains Sedhhape tacks 
or forty seeds, which resemble 
very nearly the seed of the birch, 
in eolour.as well as in shape ; but, 
in size, the Georgia Bark seed is 
perhaps six times as large as that 
of the white birch. As to the sow- 
ing, f have been very particular 
in my advice with regard to the 
sowing of birch seed, and with 
regard to the after-treatment of 
the beds or pots. Precisely the 
same time and manner of sow- 
ing, with a trifling addition of top 
mould, I recommend for the 
Georgia Bark. But this is so 
valuable a shrub, and it must be 
so~ desirable for every lover of 
botany to possess it, that I by all 
means recommend the sowing of 
part of the seeds in pots ; and tak- 
ing care of those pots in the man- 
ner recommended in the case of 
the Magnolias. 


- No. 117. Warer Locust. 
(Gledistia monosperma.) A very 
beautiful tree, sometimes rising 
to the height of fifty or sixty feet. 
The flower is insignificant, but the 
leaf is very beautiful. Of the 
timber Michauz seems to think 
very little. The seeds are about 
as big us one of Mr. Western's 
shillings would be, if he could 
carry his little shilling project in- 
to execution ; that is to say, about 
half the superficial dimensions 
and half the thickness of one of 
the sixpences of our gracious 
sovereign, agreeably to that 
“ standard,” in which the. Minis- 
ters have sworn to the in- 
terest of the debt in full, and 
whieh “standard” the famous 
** House,” theallsensible “House,” 
on the motion of Mr. Huskisson, 
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resolved should not be altered in | cess, The way is, to fill the pot with 
weight or fineness. This seedis also | earth sifted through a cinder sieve, 

retty nearly as hard as his Ma- to within about two inches of the 
jesty's coin; and therefore I re-|top; then put on about half an 
commend it to be sown in the time | inch of earth, which has been sifted 
and manner pointed out for the|as fine as flour; shake the pot 
Sugar Maple, and recommend |to make that top earth pretty 
that it should receive a similar level; scatter the seeds upon this 
measure of patience and pre- fine earth; then press them down 
caution on the part of the sower. | with some smooth thing upon this 
earth; then put on some more 

No. 120. Soret Tree. (An- | fine earth to the depth of between 
dromeda Arborea.) This tree! a quarter and ahalf an inch; then 
mounts, according to Michaux, to| press that earth down with the 
the height of 40 or 50 feet, with a same smooth thing, leaving the top 
trunk two or three feet round.’ perfectly level and smooth ; and 
Such height, however, is rare, and when you water, take care todo so 
generally it is rather a low shrub. | with so fine a rose to the watering- 
Its flowers, which it bears in great pot and so small a watering pot, 
abundance, are very beautiful, | as not to disturb the surface of the 
and as Michaux observes, render |earth. The most effectual pro- 

















the tree very proper for the em- 
bellishment of fine gardens. It 
stands the winter well, even in 
the latitude of New York. Its 
leaves are sour; hence its vulgar 
name. The seeds are contained 
in little capsudes, and are exceed- 
ingly minute. As small as the 
point of a pin; but, as to numbers, 
multitudinous. These seeds must 
be sown with the greatest care. 
When you have broken the 
pod open and let the seeds fall 
upon white paper, you may dis- 
cern them with the naked eye, 
but that is as much as you can 
do. I have never seen or heard 
of a tree of this sort in Eng- 
Jand; and little wonder is this 
when we consider the great nicety 
requisite for raising the plants 
from seed. They are really so 
small, that I should have little 
hope of them in the natural 
ground; but, as several hundreds 
will come up in a flower pot a foot 
over at the top, there cannot be 
much difficulty attending the pro- 








tection against heavy rains, would 


be glazed lights ; aud; to hasten 
their coming up, a gentle hot-bed 
would, in all probability, be effica- 
cious. When the plants are once 
up, there requires nothing but 
ordinary care ; a little protection, 
perhaps, during the first winter ; 

ut if they be then put out into 
the natural ground in rich and 
fine earth, they will soon become 
trees. 


No.69 Gorponta PUBESCENS. 
(Franklinia.) This shrub, Mi- 
chaux says, was discovered by 
John Bartram in 1770; and, I 
have never seen or heard of its 
being in England. It rises to the 
height of 20 or 30 feet ; the flowers 
are more thanan inch in diameter ; 
they are whiteand have-an agreea- 
ble smell; they open in succes- 
sion durieg two or three months ; 
and, the tree begins to bear flowers 
when it is only three or four feet 
high: it bears any frosts; Mi- 
chaux says that its growth is 
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luxuriant within a short dist ane) 
of Philadelphia, and it is on all 
accounts one of the finest shrubs. 
The seeds are contained in a hard 
round pod, which must be broken 
with a hammer or something like 
one, te get out the seeds, which 
are of an angular form, which are 
not very small, being of about the 
bulk of a grain of buckwheat, and 
of which seeds each pod contains 
about thirty or forty, I have put 
up ten of these pods in each par- 
cel; and the sower must have bad 
luck indeed, if he dont get a 
hundred plants. The shells of 
the seeds are as hard as the 
shells of nuts, and the kernel 
which is within side of these 
angular shells does not appear 
to be bigger than the head of 
a pin. I would sow these in the 
same manuer as is recommended 
for the Sorel tree; only, in this 
case, I would not sow above thirty 
or forty seeds ina pot; and I 
would cover with double the quan- 
tity of earth recommended for the 
Sorel tree. 


No. 124. Gorponta Lasyan- 
ruus. (Loblolly bay.) This shrub 
has been so long the admiration of 
all who have ever seen it; and it 
18 80 long since it was discovered, 
that there must be doubtless some 
of these bays in England. It is 
an evergreen of the most beautiful 
description; its leaves, their shape, 
the white flower, the shape of the 
flower, its straight trunk when 
raised from seed, its height of 
fifty or sixty feet, the regularly 
pyramidical form of the whole 
tree: all contribute to make this 
one of the finest, if not the ver 
finest flowering tree in the worl 
Add to all these, the easy raising 
of it. The seeds are little winged 
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things, very much resembling a 
Fir tree seed, contained in a 
pod, which when broken open 
give you fur each pod ten or 
a dozen seeds. Doubtless the 
seeds would grow, if sown in the 
natural ground, in the manner 
directed for the Pines, for the 
Larches and the Spruces; but, 
these seeds are worthy of the 
greatest care, and, therefore, I 
recommend them. to be sown in 
precisely the same manner and 
to be attended to with the same 
care that has been suggested for 
the Franklinia, Nv. 69. 


No. 35. Dwarr Rose Bay. 
(Rhododendrum Maximum.) 

No. 123. Ever-creen ANDRO- 
MEDA. 


No. 36. Azatia, 


The first of these three is known 
to every body, as a dwarf shrub 
producing a large flower, and to 
be bought in all the nurseries in 
England, where they are invari- 
ably (1 believe) raised from layers. 
In America they cover the sure 
face of the sides of rocky hills for 
miles at a stretch. I requested 
my correspondent to gather the 
seeds promiscuously, that the 
shrubs may have flowers of all the 
various eolours.— The Ever- 
Green ANDROMEDA 18 a Very fine 
shrub; but is very little known 
in England.—The Azauia (or 
American Honeysuckle) is known 
well enough. The first and the 
last of these shrubs give us their 
seeds in small pods about half an 
inch long; the Ever-Green An- 
dromeda gives us its seed ina 
round , about the size of a 
small pea. One pod of either of 
the sorts contains rwo or three 
hundred of seeds. The 
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the fingers; the seeds suffered to 
fall on white paper; and they 
should then be sown, in precisely 
the same manner in all respects, 


from first to last, as the seed of 


the Sorel tree, No. 120. 


No. 121. Mirocrium Licus- 
rium. (Old Man’s Beard.) 
Whether there be any of this 
shrub in England, | cannot say ; 
I do not believe that there are; 
because Doctor Mitchell, the 
justly celebrated Botanist and 
Naturalist of New York, is good 
enough to give my correspondent 
information upon all these mat- 
ters ; because, therefore, I believe 
this name to be correct ; and be- 
cause | cannot fiad this name-in 
Catesby, nor in Miller; and,which 
is much more conclusive, I cannot 
find it in Mr. Arron’s Epitome 
of the Hortus Kewensis. My 
correspondent writes to me on 
the subject, in these words, 
under date 3list Dec. 1826:— 
“This is a most beautiful ever- 
“ green shrub, or tree. It is as 
« big as the generality of Apple 
“trees. It has large clusters of 
“ White blossoms, that grow in 
“the manner of tassels. The 
* tassels are so large, that a man 
“ cannot encircle them with both 
“hands. Iam sorry that I cannot 
*“ obtain more of the seed.” The 


seed of this fine tree resembles, | 


im some sort, a beech nut; but is 
not a twentieth, and perhaps not 
a fortieth, ph so big as the beech 
nut. With much pains and pa- 
tience, you find a little pith in the 
centre of it; but to make it grow, 
great pains must be taken. | 
would recommend it to be sown 
in pots, in the same manner di- 
rected for the Sorel tree, with an 
inch more of earth upon the top. 








| 


I cannot send forth to the 
English public this account of 
my collection of seeds, without 
expressing in the most public 
manner I am able, my profound 
gratitude to Dr. Mircarit of 
New York, without the aid of 
whose scientific knowledge, my 
correspondent never would have 
been able to do a tenth part of 
that which he has done for me, 
Dr. Mitchell, who is a native of 
Long Island, and whose brother 
gave me one of the Locust posts 
that are now at Fleet Street, isa 
striking specimen of that truly 
noble generosity in the American 
character, which, as I ebserved in 
my “ Year's Residence,” makes 
every American wish to commu- 
nieate every blessing of his own 
country to every other country, 
particularly to England. I am 
sure, that, if you could poll the 
whole of the people, natives of 
America, you would not find one 
man out of a Thousand, who would 
not, if he could, cause Indian 
corn, orchards of peaches, and 
fields of melons, to grow in Eng- 
land. This is the general cha- 
racter of that people, and of this 
character Dr. Mitchell exhibits 
a singularly fine speeimen, be- 
cause his wishes are accompanied 
with zeal and exertion as great 
as if he were seeking to confer 50 
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many benefits upon himself. He 
has recently done me the honour 
to send me an engraving of his 
portrait, as a mark, my correspon- 
dent tells me, of his admiration of 
my exertions to cause the cultiva- 
tion of the Locust, and other Ame- 
rican trees, in England. 1 beg 
leave to return him my thanks in 
this public manner, and to assure 
him, that there are very few things 
that | could have received with 
so much pleasure; that I deem 
the possession of it of the highest 
value, and that, thus it will be 
considered to the last hour of my 
life. 





MARKETS. 





Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing February 2. 


Per Quarter. 


s.. d. Ss @ 
Wheat .. 53 10] Rye .... 39 10 


Barley .. 36 3 
Oats....27 9 


Beans... 45- 9 
Pease ...48 $ 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the week ended February 2, 

a gee Qrs. 
Wheat... $4,375 | Rye ..... 166 
Barley .. 38,491 | Beams. .. 2,170 
Oats... 12,895 | Pease... . 1,023 





Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4\b. Loaf is stated at 9d. by the 
fuil-priced Bakers, 





Corn Exchanye, Mork Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, February 3. 


Qrs. £. «6.d, s. da. 
Wheat ..3,758 for 10,357. 9 4 Average, 55 1 
Bariey..3,540 .. 6,834 7 3... ..seees 38 7 
‘Nats.. 1,019 .. 1,669 8 9.......0.. 32 9 
Ryc.wse «820 wo. , 0 0 0 onp © 0 
Beans.. 664 .. 1,488 17 1l....... 44 10 


Pease... 464 ,.. 1,136 14 Q.ccor ooee 48 11 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


aa * 6. i 

Beef .....8 8 to 5 O 

Mutton,...4 2— 410 

Veal ...6-5 @G—6 QO 

Pee. aus 46—5 4 

Lamb -O0O O—O O 
Beasts. . 2,502 | Sheep .. 22,960 


Calves... 131 | Pigs... 110 


Nerwoate, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


a 6. th 
4to 4 
4— 4 


$ 

RRS 

Mutton... $3 

Veal ...... 4 
8 f 
0 


POE <i< ec: 
Lamb .... 


ou 
oer oc. 


0 
8 
0 


1 {| 


Cc 


Lea DENHALL, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 

a oe (he 
Beef... .3 2 to 4 
Mutton,...3 O—4 
Veal.... 3 8— 5 
Pork ....«4 Oo— 5 
Lamb ....0 O0O—O 


Or roa ®& 


—_—_— 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 9. 


Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 
89} Newcastle 28.285. 0d. to 36s, Id. 


23 Sunderland 15,, 31s. 0¢.— 375, 3d, 



























































POTATOES, | HAY and STRAW, per Loaa, 
SriraLFietps, per Ton. | mS 
3 °% ‘ 10 Smithfield.— Hay... .80s. to 105s, 
ecccccese 0 
Middlings......2 9 — 0 0 - to 36s 
2 0— 0 0 Clover. 100s. to 126s. 
Common Red. 0 o— 0 0 St. James’s,— ay. . ei. the. 
Caions, 0s. Od.—Os. Od. per bush. 
to 425. 
Borousn, per Ton. : ie 115s. to 13s. 
} , R- @ 
tah aeeie’ 3 0 to 410 | Whitechapel.--Hay....75s. to 105s. 
Middiings......2 5 — 0 / a ts Ste. 
ae Ss Yt my 
Common Red. .3 0 — 40 | Clover. .90s. to 126s. 


Markers. 








London® .....-cccceceses 55 10 
BeGOK ccccccccqccccecess 54 
Elin s dee naseocccs 5s Geen Of 
| REE) ea eee “Fe 52 
RG + 1s os te on choi dite 52 
Cambridgeshire.......... 51 
PT, 4 ocebdeeenhe oe 52 
Lincolnshire. ..........<:. 52 
pO | RAR ALT T 52 
RS Sa 54 
Northumberland ........ $l 
Cumberland ...6....c06; 58 
Westmoreland .......... 58 
Dancaghite ... svc slccccce 59 
a POT oe 58 
Gloucestershire .......... 66 
Somersetsbire .......... 54 
Monmouthshire.......... 59 
“Devonshire............ 5 
hd ba TS 56 
Dorsetshire ............ 52 
ETE Aaa TE 53 
North Wales ............ 61 
South Wales............ 58 


* The London Average is sieays that of the Wask peseediag. 


a. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties o/ 
England and Wales, for the Week ended February 2, 1827. 


Wheat. 
s. 4d, 
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